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ANNUAL REPORT. 

The gospel, rightly applied, must every where produce peace as one of 
its fruits. There ought to be among Christians no war or war-system ; 
and how a religion, proclaiming peace as its motto, enjoining peace as one 
of its duties, and promising the perpetual reign of peace over the whole 
earth as the result of its universal prevalence, should ever have allowed 
such a custom to continue for so many centuries with scarce a rebuke from 
its disciples or its teachers, no ingenuity can explain without involving them 
both, more or less, in the guilt of neglecting or misapplying its pacific 
principles. 

We mourn that the church of Christ was so long recreant on this point 
to her sacred trust ; but we rejoice that a portion of her members have at 
length opened their eyes to the claims of peace as an element of their 
religion. After the consummation of her war-degeneracy under Constantine 
in the fourth century, there flashed across the darkness of subsequent ages 
occasional gleams of the truth on this subject from some far-seeing pioneer 
of reform like Erasmus, or some simple-hearted, persecuted pietists like the 
Waldenses ; but, aside from the noble testimony of the Quakers and a few 
others on this subject, nothing was done to rebuke the war-spirit of 
Christendom, or to call in question the consistency of its war- system with 
the principles of the gospel, until near the downfall of Napoleon, when 
Christians of different denominations began in both hemispheres to organize 
societies expressly for the abolition of war. Nearly thirty years have 
elapsed (1844) since the origin of this movement; and here we may well 
pause a while to review its progress, and see how much is already gained, 
and what prospects are now opening before us. 

It is extremely difficult, however, to ascertain the exact degree of success 
in a cause like this. It lacks the usual criteria. It kindles no intense excite- 
ment; it provokes no bitter or determined opposition ; nor does it rear along 
its pathway any monuments exclusively its own, to mark its progress, or 
perpetuate its triumphs. It tells not of so many Bibles circulated, or so many 
heralds of the cross sent forth ; of so many churches gathered, or so many 
missionary stations established ; of so many converts, or so many pledges. 
Such indices of progress, found in other enterprises, are not the proper criteria 
of success in our cause. Its results, lodged in the hearts of the people, do 
not obtrude themselves at once upon public notice. Like leaven in bread, 
or sugar in fluids, it vanishes from our sight in the very act of accomplishing 
its purpose, and its effects can be ascertained only by subsequent observation 
and comparison. Complete success would apparently annihilate our cause 
by merging it in the character of the people ; and, if we would learn 
how much has been accomplished, we must trace through a series of years, 
the gradual change of their views, feelings and habits on the subject of war. 
If they hold it in deeper abhorrence than heretofore ; if they have clearer 
perceptions of its guilt or its evils ; if they are more disposed to condemn it 
on grounds either of duty or of interest ; if they are less inclined to abet or 
tolerate appeals to the sword ; if they have actually abstained from such 
appeals longer than they had for centuries before ; if there is a growing 
demand from the people for other means of adjusting difficulties between 
nations ; if the rulers of Christendom are themselves beginning to adopt, as 
their established policy, pacific expedients for the settlement of national 
disputes ; then have we all the proofs of success which the nature of the 
case will admit. 

And such proofs we have ; but it is almost impossible to feel their entire 
force in the present altered state of the world. To do this, we must go 
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back to the time when the war-system was in the zenith of its glory, and 
warriors received the admiration of the world ; when there were no 
peace societies, and scarcely an advocate of peace besides the Quakers, 
Moravians and a very few others ; when no press, and hardly a pulpit in 
Christendom, denounced this trade of blood as inconsistent with Christianity ; 
when war, as an arbiter of disputes between nations, was considered as 
equally lawful with codes and courts of law for individuals ; when some 
of the most godly ministers in our own country preached in favor of war, 
both defensive and offensive, as zealously as any one now can in vindication 
of civil government, as an ordinance of divine appointment, and urged their 
hearers, in the language of the devout and eloquent Davies, ' to cherish a 
war-spirit as derived from God, as a sacred, heaven-born fire.' Such was / 
the general tone of feeling before the peace movement began ; and if we 
keep this state of things in mind, we shall be better prepared to trace the 
progress which our cause has already made. 

The work, then, is begun ; and we deem it no small gain to have got the 
main points of this question fairly before the public — whether war is 
consistent with Christianity, or the true interests of mankind ; whether it is, 
like earthquakes and tornadoes, a necessary evil ; whether its alleged 
necessity may not be superseded by substitutes far better than the sword 
for all purposes of protection and redress ; whether nations could not, if 
they chose, settle their disputes without war just as well as individuals can 
theirs without duels. Once questions like these could hardly gain a hearing ; 
but now millions are beginning to examine them with unwonted interest. 
They are up for inquiry, for debate, for calm and careful investigation , and 
already are they discussed more or less by high and low, by old and young ; 
in the pulpit, the senate and the forum ; in literary societies, in popular 
lyceums, in nearly all our seminaries of learning ; in volumes and pamphlets, 
in quarterlies and monthlies, in weekly and daily newspapers ; by the 
farmer, the mechanic and the merchant ; by the student, the statesman, and 
even the soldier in his camp. The mind of the age is grasping these 
momentous questions ; nor can they well be put to rest till settled on 
principles which must ere-long subvert the whole war-system, and banish 
this relic of a barbarous paganism from the civilized world. 

For this specific purpose, we have already set at work a moral machinery 
of considerable extent and power. Good men have begun, in every part of 
Christendom where any enterprises of benevolence and reform can be 
sustained, to unite their efforts for the abolition of war, — the sole object of 
this movement. These associations, embracing a large amount of moral 
power, and either led on or seconded by such men as Count i>e Sellon and 
Cassimir Perrier, Bogue, Hall and Chalmers, Worcester and Ladd, 
Payson and Appleton, Grimke, Ware and Channing, some of the most 
gifted minds of this or any other age, are putting in operation a system of 
influences which must gradually revolutionize the war-sentiments of 
mankind, and eventually undermine the entire war-system. Their measures 
are various. They employ the living voice, and are sending forth lecturers 
far and wide. They wield the press, and are issuing, in large numbers, 
periodicals, pamphlets and tracts, to be scattered more or less through 
almost every reading community. They have also published not a few 
volumes on the subject ; and some of these, written with great ability and 
taste, have gone to the libraries of the learned, to halls of legislation, and 
palaces of kings. We know not the whole number of publications issued 
by peace societies alone ; but they amount to several millions ; and all these, 
scattered somewhat thickly over the best portions of Christendom, and sent 
occasionally into the four quarters of the globe, must exert, sooner or later, 
a decisive influence on the war-sentiments of mankind. 

Besides all this machinery of our own, we have set at work a variety of 
other agencies. We have waked the pulpit ; and thousands of ministers 
are now preaching peace, like repentance and faith, as a part of the gospel. 
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We have enlisted the press ; and multitudes of periodicals, both religious 
and secular, are beginning to discuss this grand question of the world. It 
is impossible to estimate the precise amount or value of such co-operation ; 
but some conception may be formed from the fact, that the weekly religious 
press alone in the United States has probably reached more minds with 
more truth on this subject in a single year, than had been done in all 
Christendom during any entire century before the present. We might 
specify a considerable number of weekly papers which avow peace as one 
of its objects; and perhaps all religious periodicals, with not a few secular 
ones, publish more or less in aid of our cause. We have also laid its claims 
before the Christian community ; and not only individual churches, but 
ecclesiastical bodies representing almost every considerable denomination in 
our land, have passed strong resolves in its favor, and commended it to the 
sympathies, prayers and patronage of good men. We have likewise 
brought the subject before not a few of our higher seminaries ; and in those 
nurseries of intellect and character, it is attracting attention, calling forth 
discussion, and raising up youthful friends who may one day become its 
ablest champions. In some of them prizes have been annually given for the 
best essay on peace ; and these essays, first delivered in public by their 
authors, and then sent forth to the world through some periodical, must 
contribute not a little to that change of popular sentiment which alone is 
requisite for the entire abolition of war. 

But the immediate question of peace or war still rests with rulers; and 
before them also have we brought the claims of our cause. On the alarm 
of war we have remonstrated with them against a resort to arms, and have 
occasionally been successful in holding them back from bloodshed. We 
have shown them the possibility of superseding war by better means, and 
urged upon them the solemn duty of adopting such substitues in place of 
the cannon and the sword. We have especially petitioned them to obviate 
all necessity for war, either by incorporating in their treaties a pledge to 
settle their disputes in the last resort by reference to umpires mutually 
chosen, or by calling a congress of nations to frame a specific, authoritative 
code of international law, and establish an international tribunal to interpret 
that law, and adjust all difficulties which may arise among the great 
brotherhood of nations. We could not hope to gain our object at once ; but 
we have secured a hearing even from rulers, obtained from them occasional 
commendations of our cause, and induced them, at the call of the people, 
to pause in their once reckless course of blood, and inquire whether they 
cannot keep the sword in its scabbard without sacrificing or endangering 
national honor, rights or interests. 

A still stronger safeguard are we raising against war in popular opposition. 
Once, this question, involving such a vast amount of interests, was left 
entirely to rulers ; but now it is fast coming to be shared, if not very much 
engrossed, by the people. Their voice decides it in fact, if not in form ; 
the warrior, at length, must ask their consent before he draws his sword ; 
nor is there a despot in Christendom that would now venture on a great 
war without first feeling the popular pulse. How different from the past ! 
It has been an immemorial usage of the people to let their rulers decide at 
pleasure every question of this sort, and then support them, right or wrong, 
through all the atrocities and horrors of war. Here was a fatal mistake ; 
for the people, had the question been fairly put to them as a jury under 
oath, would probably, in nine cases out of ten, have resolved on peace as 
alike their duty and their interest. To them, at length, is the appeal 
virtually made ; public opinion now decides every question of peace or war ; 
and before this tribunal not only congresses and parliaments, but even 
despots themselves must bow. There is no escape ; the will of the people 
must be heeded ; and, just as fast as they are enlightened on the subject, 
will rulers find it difficult, if not impossible, to play any longer this game of 
blood at the expense of their subjects. 
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Little more, then, is needed for the actual prevention of war than a 
prompt, decided and, general expression of public sentiment against it ; and 
for this the friends of peace, and the providence of God have already 
prepared a multitude of facilities. The existence of peace societies, the 
agency of the periodical press, and the rapidity of communication all over 
the world, furnish peculiar means of concentrating the will of the people 
against any war that may be threatened. True, the two last owe not their 
origin to our movement ; but, without such views as the friends of peace 
seek to diffuse, they would serve only as so many conductors to transmit 
the electric sparks of war, and wrap the world more speedily in flames. 
Wherever a press exists, there has our cause raised up friends to wield its 
power more or less in favor of peace ; and a thousand steam-engines are 
waiting to spread its influence through the world. Type and steam are 
now the grand conservators of peace ; and without their agency, controlled 
by men whom our cause has leavened more or less wjth its principles and 
spirit, both hemispheres might often have been embroiled in war since the 
close of Napoleon's bloody and baleful career. The bare fact, that men 
whom no arts can seduce, or threats intimidate, are extensively associated 
against war as an unchristian and suicidal method of settling national 
disputes, must strongly tend to hold rulers back from the sword, well 
knowing that they can- have little hope of success against the arguments, 
prayers and inflexible purpose of such men. They are continually holding 
forth the idea, that war is a great sin as well as a terrible scourge ; and, 
whenever the conscience of a nation is fully set against it, their rulers will 
hardly venture on the work of blood. Let every pulpit preach against it, 
every religious press denounce it, every pious fireside pray against it, all 
religious men unite in unmingled, unceasing abhorrence of it ; and no 
statesman or even despot would plunge into war in the face of such 
influences. 

Now, such influences the friends of peace have begun to array against 
war with a degree of success truly cheering. Comparatively few have yet 
reached the high ground, that all war, whether offensive or defensive, is 
inconsistent with the gospel ; but the number even of this class has increased 
beyond all former example wherever the question has been much discussed. 
Early in the present century, a pious merchant, then of Hartford in Con- 
necticut, but afterwards of New York city, was led by a series of 
providential circumstances, to inquire whether it was right for him, in 
defence of himself, and the large sums of money he was in the habit of 
carrying with him, to take the life of an assailant ; and after years of anxious 
thought, he came without a doubt to the conclusion, that the gospel does 
forbid both individuals and nations to kill in self-defence. This conviction 
he communicated to others ; but not a solitary man, beyond the pale of the 
Quakers, could he then find agreeing with him, except the late Rev. Dr. 
Strong of Hartford, Ct., who cautiously assured him in his study, that he 
had himself entertained the same opinion for twenty years. ' Is it possible V 
exclaimed the man of peace. ' Why then have you never preached it V — 
'Preach it!' rejoined the shrewd divine, 'Why, my dear sir, I must tell 
you I am a peace man, opposed to all war.' The implication was plain; 
the doctrine was so new, and so utterly at variance with their views, that 
the people would not endure it even from their gifted and favorite pastor. 
This was before 1810 ; and after a lapse of thirty-five years, we find 
in every part of the land believers in the doctrine of all war unchristian, 
not a few of our ablest writers vindicating it from the press, and entire 
associations of ministers preaching it from the pulpit just as they do any 
other part of the gospel. 

But this strong view, never made by peace-men in this country a test 
question, has gained very little currency in comparison with those general 
views which condemn the practice of war as a foul and baleful custom. 
Millions who never stop to examine the abstract question, whether war is 
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in all circumstances contrary to the gospel, have nevertheless dwelt upon 
its malignant spirit, its legalized crimes of every hue, and its countless 
forms of mischief and misery, until they fall little below the strongest 
friends of peace in their actual detestation of the custom as a mass of sin 
and woe. So far an almost entire change has come over most of our 
well-informed people. The present generation hardly suspect the full 
extent of this change ; but a single fact may serve perhaps to help our 
conception on this point. Near the close of 1814, a man more than fifty 
years of age, remarkably modest, gentle and bland, had written a plea for 
peace, entitled, A Solemn Review of the Custom of War; but it was long 
before he could get a bookseller to publish it. Through a friend, he offered 
it without a name to several, before one was found bold or benevolent 
enough to risk its publication ; and, after it came from the press, the 
publisher, not knowing who wrote it, one day threw a copy upon the 
counter before the author, saying, "There, Dr. Worcester, there is a 
pamphlet I wish you would examine, and tell me what you think of it. I 
don't know whose it is ; and I hesitated a good deal about publishing it, 
but finally concluded it could certainly do no harm, and might perhaps do 
some good. I am sure it contains not a little truth deserving attention, or I 
am no judge ; but I am very doubtful how the people will receive it, if they 
will receive it at all, its sentiments are so much in advance of the age." 
So thought a shrewd observer in 1814 ; and, in less than thirty years, that 
very essay, after having been translated into various languages, adopted as 
a tract by every leading peace society in Christendom, and sent through, 
missionaries of the cross into the four quarters of the globe, is found so 
little ahead of public opinion, that scarce a respectable writer in the English 
language is now disposed to gainsay its main positions, and no small part 
even of the secular press is ready to echo its strongest sentiments. 

Almost every where do we discover proofs of an altered tone on this 
subject. Pass through the land ; traverse all Christendom ; converse with 
every class of men from the monarch to the peasant ; examine the issues of 
the press in poetry or prose, in volumes, periodicals or newspapers , and at 
every step will you meet with views and feelings far more pacific than 
formerly. A change is coming over the minds of men ; and already has 
peace become the popular demand of the age. There is a diminished 
respect for men of blood, and a growing reluctance to regard them with 
gratitude or admiration. National competition is passing from the field of 
battle to those departments of science, art and industry which procure 
wealth, and promote refinement and happiness. Most of the standing 
armies of Europe are in a course of gradual reduction, and several of our 
own States have ceased to require militia drills, and left them entirely option- 
al with the people. Every where is the art of war falling into comparative 
disuse and disrepute. Even now is it barely tolerated as a necessary evil; 
and not a few even of its agents and former admirers begin to be ashamed 
of its insignia. Officers themselves are exchanging the costume of their 
profession for the plain, peaceful garb of the citizen, and shunning those 
pompous displays in which they once took so much pride and pleasure. 
Even military titles, formerly preserved with so much care from the general 
down to the corporal, are fast coming to be discarded, and readily give 
place to almost any decent title which belongs to the arts or virtues of peace. 
There is among all classes a growing distaste for war ; and some of our 
legislatures are expressly calling for measures to supersede its alleged 
necessity by the adoption of substitutes far better than the sword. Such 
substitutes popular opinion is now demanding ; and difficulties which would, 
fifty or even thirty years ago, have plunged nations instantly into blood, are 
now adjusted often with scarce a thought of appealing to arms. Negotia- 
tion, arbitration, and other pacific measures are actually taking the place of 
the sword in nine cases out of ten where it was formerly used. War has 
ceased to be regarded as the only arbiter of national disputes ; and the 
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leading cabinets of Christendom are beginning to adopt for this purpose 
pacific expedients as their permanent system. Already is the international 
policy of Christendom materially changed ; and this policy has preserved its 
general peace nearly thirty years ; a longer period of rest from war than 
Christendom had known for many centuries before. 

Let us now turn to our own country, and see what the cause of peace has 
done for ourselves. It is impossible to tell how many dangers have been so 
far obviated as to keep them entirely from our knowledge ; but during the 
last nine years we have been in imminent exposure to war, first with France, 
next with Mexico, and finally with England herself. Had public opinion 
been what it was fifty years before, we could hardly have escaped a war in 
either case ; but the change of sentiment through Christendom that prevented 
a calamity so dreadful, resulted under God mainly from the efforts and the 
influences which together constitute the cause of peace. Provocations not 
half as great, have frequently occasioned fierce, protracted wars ; and 
nothing but the altered views of the age, especially of the parties themselves, 
averted that deplorable catastrophe. 

■ We cannot review in detail the cases alluded to ; but we will briefly 
revert to our danger of a war with Mexico. Nearly the whole South and 
West were calling aloud for it, and Congress was on the eve of taking 
measures which would have rendered it inevitable ; but just at that crisis, 
the friends of peace petitioned our government to accept the proposal of 
Mexico for the settlement of their difficulties by reference to an umpire to be 
mutually chosen. ' The appeal was well-timed, and enabled the venerable 
John Quincy Adams, as he says himself, " to declare to the House and 
the country not only my aversion to a war with Mexico, but the painful 
feelings with which I had seen it recommended. It .will operate," he 
continues, " as a check on the committee to prevent their reporting any 
war-measure against Mexico, which they would infallibly have done, had 
not their disposition to it been met at the threshold. * * The proposal of 
a reference to arbitration was itself so reasonable, that no voice was heard 
in Congress against it; and very soon afterwards, it was conditionally 
accepted. This removed all immediate danger of a war; and, if the 
petitioners of the peace societies had never rendered to their country any 
other service, they would have deserved the thanks of the whole nation for 
this." 

Here, then, are several results immensely important — three wars averted 
that were impending over our own country, and the general peace of 
Christendom preserved for nearly thirty years immediately succeeding 
twenty-two years of almost incessant wars that sacrificed no less than nine 
million lives, and we know not how many times more than the fifteen 
thousand million dollars which they cost ! No mind can grasp, no imagina- 
tion conceive the sum total of evils occasioned by those wars, or of blessings 
secured to mankind by the period of subsequent peace. 

We know the reluctance of not a few to give the cause of peace much 
credit for these results. The main facts, are undeniable ; but they would 
fain account for them all by quoting the general influences of civilization, 
and commerce, and Christianity, and popular education, and public opinion, 
and modern diplomacy, and recent experience of the evils inseparable from 
war. These influences none can deny ; but, if they are the cause of the 
world's peace for the last thirty years, why did they prove so utterly 
unsuccessful down to the very time, and become so successful ever since, 
and only since, the time when the friends of peace began their united 
efforts? Before the battle of Waterloo, was there in Christendom no 
civilization, no commerce, no Christianity, no popular education, no public 
opinion, no arts of diplomacy, no bitter experience of the evils inflicted. by 
this master-scourge of the world 1 Yes ; all these elements of peace were 
in existence and full operation ages before. Why then did they fail to 
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insure peace ? For the same reason that the power of steam existed all 
over the earth thousands of years before it propelled a ship, or twirled a 
spindle — nobody applied it to that purpose. For the same reason that 
hundreds of waterfalls poured from our own hills, century after century, 
without turning a single water-wheel — nobody applied them to that purpose. 
For the same reason that all the intelligence, and virtue, and piety in our 
land failed for generations to check the progress of intemperance — nobody 
applied them to that specific purpose. Such an application was indispensa- 
ble ; and here is the secret of nearly all great results. You might burn in 
the open air a whole cargo of powder without harming a rock which a 
single pound, rightly applied, would blow into a thousand fragments. It 
was no special increase of intelligence, or patriotism, or piety, or any other 
good influences, that accomplished the temperance reform, but merely the 
concentration of them all upon that specific object. Here is the whole 
secret ; and, without this, our intelligence, and patriotism, and virtue, and 
piety, and philanthropy might have continued till doomsday without rolling 
back the deluge of liquid fire that was sweeping over our land. Just so in 
the cause of peace. The civilization, and commerce, and Christianity, and 
public opinion, and all the other general influences so flippantly quoted by 
some as having secured for Christendom her last thirty years of peace, failed 
for centuries to prevent oceans of bloodshed, until the friends of peace, like 
those of temperance in their cause, seized these general influences, and 
concentrated them on the single purpose of abolishing war. Such influences, 
we grant, are indispensable ; but it is only their right application that can 
secure the result sought. They are the elements or instruments of every 
good cause. So in missions and temperance ; but would any man, for this 
reason , attempt to account for all that has been accomplished in those causes 
by quoting such general influences without an allusion to the efforts made 
by the associated friends of temperance and missions ? Yet we might as 
well do this, as think to account for the peace of Christendom the last thirty 
years without giving to this cause, under God, the chief credit of a result 
so incalculably important to the dearest interests of the world. 

This species of skepticism, it is extremely difficult to eradicate from 
certain minds. Like the man who should look at the hands on the face of 
a watch, and suppose there is no need of the main-spring within, or of the 
chain and wheels which transmit its impulses to those little indicators of 
passing minutes and hours ; or like one who, overlooking the great central 
water-wheel of* a factory, and all the machinery which connects it with the 
spindles and looms, should insist that the latter alone perform the whole 
work ; these disbelievers in the necessity or efficacy of our enterprise appeal 
to general, obvious influences which this very cause either create, or set 
at work. ' We cannot,' say they, ' deny the glorious, unparalleled results 
of which you speak ; but they were brought about by influences not 
dependent on your movement. It is the gospel that has produced them.' 
True ; but it is only the gospel as applied since the commencement of our 
efforts ; for that very gospel failed for ages to produce such results. But 
why not extend this reasoning to all other enterprises ? The gospel is the 
origin, the main-spring of the missionary, and Bible, and temperance, and 
all similar movements ; but would you say there is no need of such enter- 
prises, because the gospel, as applied by them, has confessedly effected every 
one of the blessed results commonly ascribed to their agency ? Because it 
is the medicine that cures, is there no need of a physician to apply it? 

'But commerce, and travel, and the press have done much for peace.' 
Very true ; but have they not done far more for missions and other 
benevolent enterprises ? Shall we then say, that the latter do not deserve 
the credit of their own acknowledged achievements? Our tracts, our 
Bibles, our missionaries are sent round the globe in the vessels of our 
merchants ; is the credit of the result all due to commerce ? Would you 
reserve none to tract, Bible or missionary societies? 

Vol. V. — No. 19.— monthly. 19 
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' But the pulpit has done more for peace than your peace societies.' Be 
it so ; but, because it has done a hundred fold more for missions, is the 
missionary society of no use ? Did not the pioneers of that cause first wake 
the pulpit to its duty in behalf of a perishing world ? Do not its labors now 
constitute an integral part of the missionary enterprise'! Just so of peace. 
It has prompted ministers of the gospel to do nearly all they have ever done 
on the subject; and their labors in this cause, as in that of missions, have 
become part and parcel of the movement ; but what should we think of the 
Christian who would urge this fact as a reason why nothing more should be 
done for the missionary cause"! Ministers are at work in its behalf; 
therefore the cause should be abandoned. Strange logic ; yet the very 
same that even good men use in order to neutralize the claims of peace. 

' But the press, by the multitude of its brief, pithy articles, is doing more 
than the peace society to prevent war.' Grant, if you please, this position 
also ; yet it was the peace society that enlisted the press in this work, and 
has furnished nearly every thing hitherto published on the subject. Its 
services of this sort may be traced, directly or indirectly, to the cause of 
peace as the latent main-spring of them all. On this point, we could, if 
necessary, give a multitude of facts. 

' Rulers, too, are coming to o»r aid ; and it is for them to decide in the 
end all questions of peace or war.' True again; but rulers did not 
generally alter their course until the friends of peace pressed its claims upon 
them, or diffused among the people such views as effectually demanded a 
pacific, instead of a warlike policy. 

' But the world has grown too wise to repeat its old game of mutual 
butchery.' We know it ; but whence did either people or rulers learn this 
wisdom ? Was it not in the school of peace ? If not, why did they put it 
in practice just at the time, and only since the time, when our enterprise 
began 1 

' But there is no further need of your efforts, since the leading influences 
of the age are now setting in favor of peace.' We rejoice in the fact; but 
nearly all the influences of the world were on the side of war until the 
friends of peace united to turn the current. This very change is the result 
of their combined efforts ; and such efforts are still necessary to continue 
and complete the auspicious changes they have begun. Look through 
Christendom; and you will find not only its thirty years of peace, but 
nearly all its changes of opinion and policy in favor of our- object, as fairly 
attributable to the cause of peace, as the progress of temperance is to that 
cause, or the spread of the gospel to missionary efforts. In every cause 
which God designs to render successful, he raises up a variety of collateral, 
auxiliary influences ; but these, so far from superseding the cause itself, 
only form God's part of the movement, and insure its ultimate triumph by 
the pledge of his approbation and blessing. 

Our special thanks are due to the God of peace for giving our cause, the 
past year, a new impulse through the world, though we have here done 
little more than hold on the even tenor of our way. Engiossed with other 
efforts bearing more directly on our great object, we have attempted much 
less than usual in the way of funds ; but we have continued most of our 
former labors in every other department, and undertaken some new methods 
of promoting the cause. Our President, like the "Apostle of Peace" 
before him, has pursued his usual course of lecturing on the subject ; and, 
besides the services of our Secretary and our General Agent, we have had 
one lecturer constantly under commission, besides another about half the 
year ; and have lately sent forth a third, the Rev. Aaron Foster, an able 
and devoted friend of the cause, on a tour first to the city of Washington, 
then through the interior of New York, and thence into the extreme parts 
of the West, with perhaps a sweep on his return through some of the 
Southern States. He has already spent nearly a month at Washington, 
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with much success; but the results of his mission, not being yet fully 
disclosed, we must reserve to a future report. — We have issued during the 
year our usual amount of volumes, tracts and periodicals, — of the last alone 
more than one hundred thousand copies, equivalent to some 2,500,000. 
ordinary tract pages ; while through newspapers friendly to the cause, we 
have probably reached, with short articles, five times as many persons as in 
all other ways put together. We regret our inability to do no more for a 
cause which deserves a hundred times as much ; and yet we deem it no 
small gain to have delivered some hundreds of lectures, and issued 
thousands of volumes, acid scores of thousands of tracts and periodicals, 
besides addressing, through the weekly and daily press, more than half a 
million of minds. 

But the chief measure of the year was the first General Peace Convention, 
held in London from the twenty-second to the twenty-sixth day of June, 
1843. A step so important was not taken in haste ; but the London 
Society, after long consultation and correspondence, invited the friends of 
peace in different countries to meet in convention on the principle, that 
war is inconsistent with Christianity, and the true interests of mankind, for 
the purpose of deliberating upon the best means, under the divine blessing, to 
show the world the evil of war, and to promote universal and permanent 
peace. Such was the basis, such the sole aim of the Convention ; and to 
these it strictly adhered in all its deliberations and results. 

Every cause requires associated efforts, but none so much as ours. 
Union, co-extensive with its whole field, is indispensable. That field is 
yet to be the world ; and the world must, as fast as it becomes Christian, 
be brought into co-operation. Our present field is Christendom ; and, as 
our object is common to all its nations, they should all be enlisted, as far as 
possible, in the movement. It will be long before we can hope to rally the 
entire mass of its population ; but there is an obvious, pre-eminent necessity, 
far more than in any other cause, for the friends of peace to assemble from 
different countries, and deliberate on the joint measures requisite for the 
attainment of their common object. 

Here was the origin of the London Convention. Peace societies had 
from the first maintained a general co-operation ; but leading friends of the 
cause wished in person to interchange their thoughts freely on the whole 
subject, to devise means in common for the prosecution of their great work, 
and thus secure the most perfect harmony of views, and the most efficient 
concert of action. In response to the call, more than three hundred 
delegates were appointed, and about half that number, with nearly as many 
spectators, attended the sessions for business, which were followed by a 
public meeting of several thousands in Exeter Hall, the grand rallying 
place for every cause that has won its way in England to popular favor. 

This measure may one day be quoted as an era in the history of our 
cause, if not of the world. How unlike the ordinaiy intercourse of nations 
from Nimrod to Napoleon ! For centuries had the people even of Chris- 
tendom met chiefly to butcher one another; and a thousand battle-fields, 
red with their blood, or bleaching with their bones, testified how little they 
possessed of his spirit who came from heaven to proclaim " peace on earth, 
good-will to men." A war of thirty years in the seventeenth century made 
the very heart of Europe a wilderness ; the wars • consequent on the 
Reformation itself sacrificed some thirty millions of nominal Christians ; and 
during the last seven centuries preceeding this, England spent nearly half 
of the whole time in war with France alone, and in one hundred and three 
years, she had only two years of peace ! Such was Christendom itself for 
more than a thousand years ; nor is it thirty years since millions of men 
calling themselves Christians, but possessing little of the Christian spirit, 
were engaged more fiercely than ever in this work of mutual butchery, till 
no less than nine millions of men had gone in blood to the bar of their 
common God. But now a brighter vision rises on warring Christendom ; 
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and from its different countries come the friends of God and man to inquire 
if this deluge of crime and woe can never be stayed, and to devise means 
for putting an end to the horrora of war for ever. It was a movement 
altogether new, the first General Peace Convention ; hut it made arrange- 
ments for a series of similar conventions to be continued until this trade of 
blood shall vanish before the opening glories of that era when "swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks ; when 
nations shall no longer lift up sword against nations, neither shall they 
learn war any more." 

The character of the Convention, however, was much more important 
than its numbers. It embraced a rare assemblage of talent, Christian worth, 
and moral power. To say nothing of the eighteen delegates from America, 
or of those from the continent of Europe, with the noble President of the 
Paris Society of Christian Morals at their head, there were present from 
Great Britain some of her choicest spirits, not only members of her 
parliament and her peerage, but characters of a still higher order, men who 
had been leaders in nearly all kindred enterprises, and whom every sect and 
every party there had been wont to respect for their sterling worth, and 
untiring, self-sacrificing benevolence. The spirit of such men pervaded and 
controlled the Convention ; its sessions were all opened with devout, 
impressive seasons of prayer; every utterance of Christian sentiment met a 
prompt and warm response ; and such a degree of harmony prevailed, that 
there was not a contested, scarce a divided vote on any important point. 
It was a blessed meeting of peace-makers in the spirit of their heavenly 
mission ; and its moral influence on themselves and the world, even had it 
matured no measures, and sent forth not a solitary appeal, would alone have 
compensated for all the time and money it cost. 

It is of course impossible at present to anticipate how much good the 
Convention may have done, because its whole design was to devise 
measures which must require ages to carry into full effect through the 
civilized world. Still every fair mind must acknowledge the importance of 
its actual, immediate results ; for, besides its deliberations and public 
speeches reported, like those of parliament itself, in the leading papers of 
London, it brought forth a number of very able documents, and issued a 
series of practical and pregnant resolves, calling " for additional efforts to 
extend among all nations the heaven-born principles of peace;" — urging 
immediate steps 'for the diffusion of these principles among all classes of the 
community, but especially among the masses of the people, by the delivery 
of public lectures, by the employment of local presses, by the introduction 
of the subject into schools and other popular institutions, by the publication 
of articles in periodicals, and a general circulation of cheap tracts, circulars 
and hand-bills among the poor;' — recommending as 'of the greatest 
importance, that the minds of the young should be thoroughly imbued with 
the principles of peace, and trained up to be a generation of peace-makers, 
by publications and other means adapted to their age;' — advising the 
organization of peace societies in every considerable place, not only as 
coadjutors in collecting funds, and spreading information, but as so many 
sentinels to watch and warn against the recurrence of war ; — pressing upon 
all the governments of the civilized world, 'the adoption in their treaties, 
of the principle of arbitration for the adjustment of their difficulties, as a 
stipulated substitute for the sword in all cases;' — turning the attention of 
the world anew to a Congress of Nations as the perfection and embodiment 
of all expedients for the settlement of disputes, and the regulation of 
intercourse between nations without a resort to arms ; — and earnestly 
requesting ' peace societies, whenever any symptoms of war arise, to call 
upon their friends, without waiting for an actual declaration of war, and 
regardless of all political considerations or suspicions, to enter their firm but 
respectful protest against such threatened war, whatever may be its pretext, 
or whoever may be its advocates or supporters.' 
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In estimating the utility of the Convention, we cannot overlook the 
importance of such recommendations as these. They may, perhaps, 
suggest few thoughts entirely new to well-informed friends of peace ; but 
it was very desirable to unite them all in the utterance such views, and the 
adoption of such measures. Here the cause of peace receives its permanent 
form ; and henceforth the world must regard its friends as associated on the 
principle, that war is inconsistent with Christianity, and the true interests 
of mankind, for the purpose of showing the evil of this custom, and 
promoting universal and permanent peace. Here is the basis of our union, 
here the only object at which we aim ; and hereafter there need be no 
misconception on either of these points, which embrace in fact all the 
essential elements of our cause. On other subjects our friends may think 
as they please ; but, right or wrong, the cause of peace has no responsibility 
whatever for their opinions. We have nothing to do with any thing but 
international war ; and all who regard that custom as wrong and pernicious, 
may and should become our coadjutors. 

Another effect of the Convention was to insure a more effective co-opera- 
tion among the friends of peace. It brought them together face to face ; it 
led to a full and friendly interchange of thoughts ; it showed them their 
strength, assimilated their views on nearly all points of practical importance, 
and thus prepared the way for more harmonious and effective action. 

The Convention was eminently practical. All its resolves pointed to 
something to be done; and its influence is already seen in giving the same 
character to the operations of peace societies. It advised the friends of 
peace in all countries to array themselves in advance against every 
threatened war ; and soon we find the London Society and its auxiliaries 
laying before the British government their remonstrances, signed in some 
cases by several thousand persons, against an expected increase of the army 
and navy, against a proposed vote of thanks to successful warriors, and 
against drawing the sword to put down such a people as the Irish whom 
kindness, or justice alone, would easily conciliate into a cheerful and 
devoted loyalty. Mr. Hindley, chairman of the London Peace Convention, 
presented to the House of Commons, March 11, no less than "forty-three 
petitions against any increase of the military establishments of the country, 
and in favor of measures calculated to insure the maintenance of peace." 
We might allude to similar effects elsewhere ; and we may well expect the 
friends of peace, from the increase of their numbers, the extent of their 
combinations, and a better knowledge of their strength and precise object, 
hereafter to grapple more immediately with the great evil against which 
they are banded. 

The Convention, moreover, committed us irrevocably to this cause, and 
its friends now stand before the world solemnly pledged to prosecute it till 
the last foot-print of the war-demon is effaced from the earth. It proclaimed 
our object, our principles and our measures, and invited all that love God or 
man, to rally under the bloodless banner of peace. It addressed all the 
governments of Christendom, suggested methods by which war- may be 
superseded in every case, and for this purpose urged them especially to 
incorporate in their treaties a clause binding the parties to settle their 
disputes, in the last resort, by reference to umpires mutually chosen. 

It is impossible to foresee how much influence such an appeal may yet 
have in keeping the peace of Christendom; but in all the cases thus far 
known to us, the address of the Convention has been received with cordiality 
and good results. To some of the leading governments, it was presented 
by special deputation ; and in every instance did the monarch, the premier, 
or the president express a hearty interest in our object, his approbation of 
the principle recommended, and not only his desire for the preservation of 
peace, but his readiness to co-operate for the accomplishment of a consum- 
mation so vastly important. We need not here go into details already 
spread before the friends of peace ; but most obviously such movements 
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must make a general impression in favor of our object, and contribute not a 
little to turn the current of feeling among the high as well as the low, into 
the channel of peace. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Convention, our Executive 
Committee have sent a communication to the King of the French, addressed 
a circular to the Governors of our twenty-six States on arbitration as a 
stipulated substitute for war, and begun to organize auxiliary societies in 
some of our most important places. On the subject of arbitration, we 
published a pamphlet explaining and enforcing that measure, and sent it, 
along with the circular, to the Legislature and Executive of several States ; 
a service in which, as in many others, we received essential aid from our 
excellent and devoted friend, Isaac Collins, of Philadelphia. — Of the 
auxiliaries formed, the most important i3 the one organized nearly two 
months ago in the city of New York ; and from a society established under 
the auspices of such names as are found on the list of its members as well as 
its officers, and located in that chief emporium of the New World, we 
cannot but confidently hope for ultimate results of great and permanent 
importance to our cause. We trust that similar auxiliaries will be formed 
ere-long in Philadelphia, and all the leading cities of the North on the 
sea-coast, if not in the interior ; nor will we despair of yet seeing those of 
the South, whose interests are as deeply involved as our own in the question 
of peace, enlisted zealously in this cause of our country and the world. 

The year has been full of events deeply interesting to this enterprise ; 
but our limits will hardly allow us to give them even a passing glance. 
The shifting aspect of affairs in Europe, and the far East ; — the imminent 
danger, but for the peace policy adopted by the malcontents, of a civil war 
in Ireland ; — the deplorable condition of the Peninsula, where intestine 
broils have within a few years sacrificed hundreds of thousands of lives 
without the slightest permanent benefit ; — the peaceful yet thorough revolu- 
tion in Greece favorable to popular rights ; — the ceaseless and savage 
conflicts in South America, which have made her liberties only a foot-ball 
to be bandied in blood from one end of the continent to the other; — our 
difficulties with England at the Sandwich Islands, and between England 
and France at some of the South Sea Islands ; — the attempts of a few 
bloody-minded politicians to involve our own country in a war with Great 
Britain about Oregon, and with Mexico about Texas ; — the sudden and 
awful calamity on board the war-steamer Princeton, which hurled, besides 
several others, two members of the cabinet, each an abettor of measures 
tending to war, into the world of spirits in an instant, and filled the nation 
with sorrow and gloom ; — these and other events deserve, but cannot receive 
our special notice on the present occasion. 

We would not, however, fail to glance at the action of a State Legislature, 
on arbitration, and a Congress of Nations. Massachusetts, foremost in nearly 
every enterprise for the welfare of mankind, deserves our special thanks for 
the early and noble stand she took on the subject of peace. Hers was the first 
legislature in the world that called attention to substitutes for war; and, in 
addition to several instances of former action on the subject, she has, on the 
application of a single though very respectable petitioner, printed from the 
pen of one to whom religion, humanity and letters are alike indebted, a 
brief but admirable report, and passed some strong resolves, urging " arbi- 
tration as a practical and desirable substitute for war;" yet recommending 
"a. system of arbitration, founded on a well-digested code of international 
laws, and administered by a standing court or board of mutual reference, 
as preferable to the occasional choice of umpires who act without the aid or 
restriction of established principles and rules;" expressing an "earnest 
desire that the government of the United States would, at the earliest 
opportunity, take measures for obtaining the consent of the powers of 
Christendom to the establishment of a. General Convention or Congress of 
Nations, for the purpose of settling the principles of international law, and of 
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organizing a High Court of Nations to judge all cases of difficulty which 
may be brought before them by the mutual consent of two or more nations;" 
and requesting " the Governor to transmit a copy of these resolves, with 
the accompanying report, to the Senators and Representatives of Massachu- 
setts in the Congress of the United States, with instructions to use their 
influence, as they may find occasion, in furtherance of this important object." 
To this excellent State paper is appended the name of Daniel Huntington ; 
and, however eloquent in the pulpit, we doubt whether he ever performed, 
as an ambassador of the Prince of peace, a service more appropriate or more 
important than this brief but very able and interesting document. 

We cannot close this long report, without a parting allusion to those we 
have lost during the year. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., an ardent friend 
of our cause from its origin under Worcester, and one of its ablest and most 
eloquent advocates, long a director of our Society, and a member of our 
Executive Committee, a man endeared to all that knew his bland spirit, his 
exquisite sensibilities, and the rich cluster of his virtues, departed this life in 
the month of September last. — Another friend, much younger, but full of 
promise, we have to mourn in the death of Horace Appleton Haven, an 
ancient and much honored name in the place of his residence. A recent 
graduate of Harvard University, he died, last October, in Portsmouth, 
N. H., at the age of twenty-one. He knew that a fatal disease was upon 
him ; but he had a strong desire to reach that period when the law would 
allow him the control of his property. Life seemed flickering in its socket ; 
and he waited first from day to day, then hour after hour, with an anxious 
eye upon the clock to see it pass the moment when he could with his own 
hand seal the consecration of his estate to the good of mankind. That 
moment, at. length, he reached in great weakness ; and after signing his 
will which bequeathed a thousand dollars to our Society, and still larger 
amounts to some other objects of public utility, he laid his head upon his 
pillow, with a smile of satisfaction that his work was done. It was done ; 
for his spirit soon took its flight to him who gave it. — Another friend, little 
known to us in his feeble old age, but heartily interested in our cause, Daniel 
Chute, Esq., of Reading in this State, left us by his will a hundred dollars, 
to be paid on the decease of his widow. We thank God for the hope, 
encouraged by such examples, that good men are beginning, as they 
approach their final audit before the God of peace, to remember a cause as 
dear as any other to the heart of Infinite Love, and as richly deserving 
whatever aid they can render in life, or bequeath in death. — Still another 
friend of peace and of every good cause, have we lost by the death of the 
Hon. Thaddeus Spaulding, M. D., South Reading, Massachusetts, a man 
distinguished by a rare cluster of social and Christian excellences. Nor 
can we refrain from a passing tribute to the memory of a lovely and 
admirable woman recently deceased in the same place, a warm and steadfast 
friend of our cause, Mrs. Yale, late wife of Bursage Yale, Esq. If all 
Christian women would catch her spirit, and imitate her example, the 
next generation would see war ceasing from the whole civilized world. — 
Abroad we have to mourn the loss of several distinguished friends — in France, 
of our estimable countryman, George M. Gibbes, Esq., a native of South 
Carolina, but resident for the last fourteen years in Paris, an active officer 
of the Paris Peace Society, and a member of the first General Peace 
Convention in London ; — and in England, of Thomas Thrush, at the age 
of 83, who was long a captain in the British navy, but resigned his commis- 
sion in 1824, from a belief that war is incompatible with Christianity, and 
of William Allen, at the age of 74, one of the originators of the London 
Peace Society, and for many years an associate of Clarkson, Wilberforce 
and others in their philanthropic enterprises. 

A cause so strong in its own merits, surely needs under God only proper 
means. Use these ; and God will ere-long render them completely 
successful. Let us apply the gospel aright to this mass of sin and misery ; 
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let the press lend its powerful, almost omnipresent influence ; let religious 
editors not only open their columns to the cause, but indite articles of their 
own in its behalf; let the pulpit open its peaceful but most effective battery 
upon the public mind ; let ministers of every name take the cause under 
their patronage, and labor for it as they do for that of missions or temper- 
ance ; let Christians as a body come up to this work in earnest, and take 
hold of it as their own appropriate work ; let those who profess an interest 
in this object, organize themselves into societies or committees to co-operate 
with us by raising funds, procuring lectures, and circulating our publications; 
let churches remember this cause as they do others in their prayers, and 
contribute statedly to its funds ; let the widow give her mite, and the rich 
their scores or hundreds of dollars ; let the friends of peace spontaneously 
unite in petitioning government to provide, in arbitration or a Congress of 
Nations, ample substitutes for the sword ; let preachers, and editors, and 
all that deprecate a calamity so fearful, combine at once, by prompt and 
decided remonstrances, to resist any and every war that may be threatened ; 
let all this be done, as it easily could, and probably not another war would 
ever desolate our land. 



CIRCULAR TO GOVERNORS. 

Office of the American Peace Society, ) 
Boston, September 28th, 1843. J 

To His Excellency, Governor of the State of 

Sir, — You are aware that for a series of years associated efforts have been made by 
philanthropists in both hemispheres, to abolish the custom of international war. In 
the prosecution of this great benevolent design, a General Convention of Delegates 
from different countries was held last June in London, to deliberate on the best means 
of promoting universal and permanent peace ; and among the resolves then passed, 
was one, calling upon Peace Societies in every country to address their respective 
rulers, especially on the importance of endeavoring to supersede the necessity of war by 
the principle of arbitration applied to nations, substantially, as it now is to individuals. 

In fulfilment of the duty thus devolved upon us, the American Peace Society 
presume to address your Excellency, and very respectfully solicit your influence, and 
that of the State over which you preside, in securing an object immensely important, 
not only to our own country, but to the whole human race. The Convention itself 
addressed a Memorial to the governments of the civilized world, on the importance of 
inserting in every treaty between nations, a clause which should bind the high 
contracting parties to settle whatever disputes might arise between them, by reference, 
in the last resort, to umpires mutually chosen. This appeal to the justice, humanity, and 
good sense of Christian rulers, has already been presented to the leading cabinets of 
the Old World, by whom it was in every case received with favor; it is now on its 
way to our own national government, from the executive and legislative branches of 
which, we anticipate a reception, certainly not less favorable than it has met from 
crowned heads ; and, inasmuch as your State has a common interest in this matter, 
and is wont, on similar questions of general concernment, to express its opinions and 
wishes through its own Legislature, we beg leave, through your Excellency, very 
respectfully to bring this subject before them for their special consideration, and for 
such action as their collected wisdom may judge best. 

This request we conceive to be in obvious accordance with the present, and still 
more with the prospective demands of public sentiment. War is fast going into 
disrepute ; the people are beginning to view it in its proper light, as their worst enemy ; 
the world is awaking to a juster sense of its fearful crimes and woes ; even kings are 
at length shrinking from this long-cherished, time-honored game of blood; and should 
public opinion continue to change as rapidly as it has the last twenty years, Christen- 
dom, fifty years hence, will hardly tolerate another appeal to arms, out will supersede 
its alleged necessity by the adoption of substitutes like the one we now propose. 

We will only add, that the precise point to which we solicit attention, may be seen 
in a single extract from the proceedings of the Convention, viz : " That this Conven- 
tion earnestly recommends to governments, members of legislative bodies, and public 
functionaries, the adoption of the principle of arbitration for the adjustment of all 
international differences; and that stipulations be introduced into all international 
treaties, to provide for this mode of adjustment, whereby recourse to war may be 
entirely avoided between such nations as shall agree to abide by such stipulation." 

In behalf of the American Peace Society, and by direction of its Executive Com- 
mittee, 1 have the honor to be^ 

Your Excellency's obedient servant, 

Geo. C. Beckwith, Corresponding Secretary. 



